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our government, if militia were the only resort for safety, against the invasion of a veteran army, flushed with repeated victories, strong in the skill of its officers, and led by distinguished officers?55 He then continues with the familiar arguments for military equipment.
Then comes his attack on the Virginia Resolutions. Had the criticisms of the Alien and Sedition Laws "been confined to ordinary peaceable and constitutional efforts to repeal them/5 no objection would have been made to such a course; but when "general hostility to our government55 and "proceedings which may sap the foundations of our union55 are resorted to, "duty55 requires this appeal to the people.
Marshall next defends the constitutionality of these acts. "Powers necessary for the attainment of all objects which are general in their nature, which interest all America55 and "can only be obtained by the cooperation of the whole . . . would be naturally vested in the government of the whole/5 It is obvious, he argues, that States must attend to local subjects and the Nation to general affairs.
The power to protect "the nation from the intrigues and conspiracies of dangerous aliens; ... to secure the union from their wicked machinations,. . . which is essential to the common good/5 belongs to the National Government in the hands of which "is the force of the nation and the general power of protection from hostilities of every kind/5 Marshall then makes an extended argument in support of his Nationalist theory. Occasionally he emplovs